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Is a Peace Parley Possible? 
* 


Mr. Kun: Every listener to this program was surprised by the head- 
lines which he saw in his newspaper this week. First, he saw headlines 
that peace talks with Russia were accepted by the Russians, and then he 
saw that President Truman and Secretary Marshall say that such talks 
were not possible and that the cold war continues unchanged. On May 4 
Ambassador Walter Bedell Smith told Russia, “As far as the United 
States is concerned, the door is always wide open for full discussion and 
for the composing of our differences.” Foreign Minister Molotov replied, 
“The Soviet Government views favorably the desire of the Government 
of the United States to improve these relations, and agrees to the proposal 
to proceed to a discussion and settlement of the differences existing be- 
tween us.” To this Secretary of State Marshall said last Wednesday that 
“General Smith did not ask for any general discussion or negotiation. 
This government had no intention of entering into bilateral negotiations 
with the Soviet Government on matters relating to the interests of other 
governments.” 

Is there a way out of this diplomatic confusion? Sharp, should our 
listeners now be discouraged about the prospects for peace? 


Mr. Suarp: There has been a lot of dispute about the meaning of the 
‘statement which you read and about its effect upon our relations with 
Russia. On Wednesday a reporter said to General Marshall: “I don’t 
understand how this disclosure has hurt the cause of peace in any way.” 
General Marshall answered, “It may not have. It may have helped it.” As 
for me, I think that our Administration has, on balance, done a lot these 
past two weeks to promote the cause of peace. I think that part of good 
bargaining technique is always to pretend that you do not wish to bar- 
gain. It has helped us all toward bargain and agreement rather than war 
with Russia. 


Mr. Kuu: How does it help the cause of peace to make a proposal for 
talks and then run out on our proposal? In fact, we are engaged in a 
struggle with Russia for the hearts and the minds of millions of Euro- 
peans and others. We have lost ground now, and we have to recover it. 

How does the situation look to you, Beloff, as an Englishman who 
recently arrived in this country? 


Mk. BetorF: My own interpretation of Soviet policy and of the nature 
] 
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of the Soviet regime does not give me very great hopes for a general set- 
tlement. What I am chiefly concerned about, with the events of the last 
few weeks, has been the evidence of instability of American feeling, 
which seems to swing from an extreme of almost war hysteria to over- 
optimism. For the European, stability of American opinion is what 
counts most in the present situation. 


Mr. Suarp: Kuh, you spent fifteen years, is it, in England, as an Amer- 
ican correspondent? 
Mr. Kun: Yes, that is right. 


Mr. Suarr: How does the whole thing look to you? Where do we 
stand now? 

Mr. Kun: I would ask myself: What can we do next? And I should | 
say that one thing not to do at this stage is to discuss an over-all settle- 
ment. It seems to me that there is very little chance, in existing circum- 
stances, of agreement on the major issues, and we should avoid now 
coming to grips with Russia on such questions, for instance, as control of 
atomic energy, disarmament, the veto, the Dardanelles, and German 
unity. 

Mr. Suarp: How about looking toward a long-run settlement? Beloff” 
does not seem to be very hopeful about that. 


Mr. Kun: I think that a possible approach is to sit down with the Rus- - 
sians and try to draw the frontier between our orbits—to create a recog- - 
nized balance of power. Now, I know that this is no ideal; it is a second | 
best. But it is better than war, by a long shot. There are precedents in his-- 
tory for this. There was no major conflict, for instance, in Europe between 
the Franco-Prussian War and World War I; and those forty-four years; 
of peace were better than no peace. There are more detailed things about: 
which we could talk with the Russians—for instance, trade between the? 
East and the West, and Austria. 


Mk. Bexorr: I do not think much of your precedents, because they all 
depend upon regarding this as a power conflict and regarding the solution: 
in geographical terms. We have drawn lines with the Russians repeatedly 
in different areas, and every time they have collapsed on this simple fact. 


Mr. Suarp: Where did we draw any lines like the ones that Kuh i 
talking about now? 


Mr. Kun: It seems to me (if I may horn in for a moment) that we did 
draw lines at Yalta, and we have drifted away from them. The Russian 
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have constantly been impinging on our orbit, and we on theirs. What I 
am suggesting is that we sit down and try to retrace our steps. 


Mr. Suarp: You think that the experience at Yalta and Potsdam shows 
that we cannot do anything with the situation? 


Mr. Bexorr: I do not think that it really needed the experience at Yalta 
and Potsdam to show the futility of that approach; it needed only a study 
of the nature of the Soviet regime. One has only to remember the extent 
of totalitarian control, of which any observer of the Russian scene or 
anyone reading the output of the Russian press must be conscious. We 
have never been able, even at the height of wartime comradeship, to 
approach a direct contact with the Russians, because of this underlying 
belief of theirs that their system is destined to triumph over ours. All we 
can do is to look for temporary solutions—for temporary and in many 
cases minor eliminations of tension. 


Mr. Kun: But is not one temporary solution to attempt a cooling-off 
period, a breathing space, and could not that best be achieved by sitting 
down and restarting from the Yalta point? 


Mr. Suarp: You have just published a book on the subject, Beloff, and 
you are a professional historian; you know better than I do. But it seems 
o me that in the late thirties there was a theory of socialism within a 
single state which was prevailing in Russia. It seems to me that there was 
ome chance that that would have revived after this war if we had not 
tarted playing the old traditional game of suspicion and fear and hate. 
ery early, in September of 1945, Byrnes decided that we had to keep the 
ussians in hand. It seems to me that that was the fatal step. 


_Mnr. Betorr: I should have thought that the Soviet government, ever 
ince its earliest months, fluctuated between periods when it put its world 
fission in front and periods when it was content to rest on the defensive. 
he period which you mention was a defensive period because of the 
rise of Hitler and the need to seek support outside against him. 


Mr. Kun: Is it not true that even before the rise of Hitler there were 
eriods—and some of them quite long—when there were satisfactory 
elations between Russia and capitalist countries in the West, between 
ussia and Britain, Russia and France, and even Russia and Fascist Italy? 


Mr. Suarp: As a matter of fact, the Russians made the first concession 
t the Peace Conference in London in 1945. They agreed to let France and 
hina sit in on the discussion of the treaties as they were not entitled to by 
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the terms of the Potsdam Agreement. If Byrnes had not been suspicious, 
had not been annoyed when the Russians wanted to talk about Japan, 
nobody knows how good a position we might be in today. We might be 
policing this Palestinian situation effectively, for example, instead of sit- 
ting in fear on the sidelines. 


Mr. Betorr: I think that it is important to avoid a direct discussion of 
lines, but I cannot accept the proposition that this suspicion is something 
which can be ascribed to a particular diplomatic action. 


Mr. Suarp: I agree with you about that. It is an old pattern—a thing 
that any one of us might have done in the same position. It is just lapsing. 
into the traditional, habitual way of doing things which has created war 
for many centuries. | 


Mr. Kun: But is not one relevant question in this whole complex o 
problems the following: What is American policy? Is it to push the Rus- 
sians back to the Soviet frontiers, as they were before September, 1939?% 
Or are we prepared to sit down and to discuss the recognition of th 
status quo? 


Mr. Betorr: I think that it is important to avoid a direct discussion o 
that issue, because we cannot do it without compromising our ow 
principles. In fact, what we must do at the moment, clearly, is to accept 
that line. Our chances of extending our influence beyond it have becom 
slender. The development of the area which the Russians now control 
will be an autonomous development. What we must concern ourselves 
with is what happens within the area to which our power gives us access3 
and my chief fears about all these discussions are the effect that they ar 
likely to have. Are we not going to divert ourselves from considering 
question such as the Greek situation and the Chinese situation by think- 
ing that they will somehow magically solve themselves by the direct 


conversations with Russia, instead of by being tackled individually om 
their own merits. 


Mr. Suarp: The thing that strikes me now is the close similarity be: 
tween our relations with Russia today and the relations of Germany an¢ 
Austria to Russia in 1914. Germany and Austria were afraid of the out- 
ward pressure of the Russians, at that time down toward the Mediter- 
ranean, the Russians backing the Serbians who had murdered th 
Austrian archduke—a sort of situation which could be duplicated at lots 
of points today, not only in the short run but perhaps more seriously in the 
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long run. And if we do not get at it, it seems to me that the likelihood of 
history repeating itself becomes enormously increased. 


Mr. Kun: I would like to come back for just a moment to something 
that Beloff said. I do not see how we would compromise our principles if 
We reverted to an agreement to which we were a party at Yalta. A line 
was drawn there. It has repeatedly been disregarded. It we attempt to re- 
store it, we would simply be reaffirming the principles to which we were 
a party at that time. 


‘Mr. BetorF: I should have said that those lines were drawn with the 
assumption in people’s minds (on our side, at any rate) that by free elec- 
tions, democratic government, and so on in the Russian zone were meant 
what we mean by democratic governments and free elections, and not 
what they mean. I should think now that the differences on all those 
issues have been sufficiently clarified. To go back to a statement of that 
‘kind would be sanctioning that kind of democracy and thereby giving 
cause to our friends in the rest of Europe and elsewhere to fear that we 
would be prepared to accept a solution of that kind at their expense. 


Mr. Kun: That is quite true, and that provision of the Yalta Agree- 
ment was disregarded by the Russians. Free elections, for example, in the 
Soviet zone of Germany should be a condition of any settlement regard- 
ing the German question. 


Mr. Snare: The only really rough conduct of the Russians, on the other 
hand, before this fatal date of September 11, 1945, was in Rumania; and 
that action was in February, before our armies had crossed the Rhine, 
before anyone knew how the war was coming out certainly, and against 
a country which the Russians had pretty serious grievances. 


’ Mr. Kun: At the same time, while we have a right to expect the Rus- 
sians to carry out that provision of Yalta, certain measures are also incum- 
bent on us—for instance, regarding Greece. We now are supporting a 
Greek regime under which the classical formula has been changed to: 
hen Greek meets Greek, they open a black market. We are supporting 
Greek government which has been responsible for the execution of 
ithousands of political prisoners. 

There is another form in which we can make our influence felt within 
ur own orbit. So long as we are supporting rightist governments in 
various regions, such as Italy, it seems to me that we can use our power to 
nduce those governments to enact reforms which are long overdue—in 
Italy, for example, agrarian reforms. The same‘goes for Germany. 
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Mr. BexorF: Our positions, Kuh, for once are fairly close together. 


“What I would complain of and regard as overoptimistic is this insistence 


on rights. We must try to detach ourselves from the situation and regard 
the Russians as right from their point of view in how they interpreted 
these agreements and ourselves as right from our point of view. That is 


how it may look to a historian in some hundreds of years’ time. 


Mr. Suarp: Certainly that is how many of them look to the lawyer 
when he sees the ambiguities in the drafts, done hastily around the edge 
of conferences concerned with more vital things. The agreement about 
the Polish government, the agreement about “democracy”—each of them 
is a classical example of ambiguity in agreement, leaving all sorts of 
opportunities for a controversy open. Do you think that the danger in 
which we are now is the danger of something’s starting from a little 


item—Eisenhower’s view that a spark, a blunder, at some crucial point on 


the surface of the globe could set things off? 


Mr. BetorF: There, I think, we get one of the advantages out of deal- 
ing with a regime so highly controlled from the center as that of the Rus- 
sians. These sparks have historically lighted conflagrations because pub- 
lic opinion got excited over them, but the Russians have their public 
opinion well in hand. I believe that they will not start a war under what- 
ever provocation unless they will it and believe that they can win it. 


Mr. Sarr: You do not think that Palestine is a source of danger, then, 
in that respect? 
Mr. BetorF: No, I think that the trouble has been all along, in our 
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handling of the Palestine situation, an oversensitiveness to what the Rus- 
sians might do. We have been prevented from trying to enforce a con- 
structive solution, because we have feared that it would give the Russians 
a foothold in the Middle East. I think that that foothold is much more 
likely to be gained by creating conditions of war and chaos in which 
Communist propaganda can thrive. 


Mr. Kun: I would not accept the thesis that wars are always deliberate- 
ly willed, because I believe that if we get into a position such as the one we 
are in today of competitive armaments and constant tension, an incident 
in Berlin, in the Balkans, in the Far East, in Korea, or elsewhere can 
easily put a government in a position where it must retreat or fight; and 
the choice involves, in such contingencies, not merely prestige but in- 
some cases, in the view of the government concerned, security. So I think 
that it is not always a question of deliberate will but of fortuitous circum- 
stance. 

Mk. Suarp: For once 1 am more inclined to agree with Beloff than I am _ 
with you. I think that generally I am closer to you, Kuh, but up to this . 
point it seems to me that we have done pretty well in avoiding incidents. . 
There was the recent trouble in Berlin; there was the shooting-down of ' 
fliers over Yugoslavia; there have been the marines in China. 


Mr. Kun: That is quite true—up till now. 


Mk. Suarp: It shows that the incident can be controlled. I am much; 
more concerned about the long-run possibility. 


Mr. BetorF: And I would remind you that the Russians, after all, came: 
to an agreement with Hitler Germany after a campaign of mutual abuse: 
which has exceeded anything that we have witnessed in the postwar: 
period. Perhaps it is this question of how we tackle it to which we should! 
go on. 


Mr. Suarp: I must say that I am more gloomy than either of you about | 
the possibility of the solutions which you advocate, which are closer to) 
those which are popular than mine is. 1am much more gloomy than you 
are about their working out successfully in the long run. It seems to me 
that the threat is not the immediate one, but for the next fifteen years it isj 
going to be hanging over us—and about the time I want to retire in peace 
we are likely to have another war if history repeats itself. 


Mr. Kuu: Of course, it seems to me that you are not likely to retire in 
peace if all of us assume such a defeatist attitude. 
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| Mr. Suarp:I do not think that my attitude is defeatist. You say that we 
cannot do anything except piecemeal trading here and there; and, as I 
understand Beloff, he says that we cannot even trade, that we have to get 
some sort of a modus vivendi which entails our turning our backs on each 
ther and just getting along without much contact at all. 

Mr. Kun: You will remember, as regards trade, that the sixteen na- 
ions, when they met in Paris last September, made it quite clear that the 
resumption of trade between Western Europe and not only Soviet Russia 
ut Eastern Europe was an essential condition for the success of the 


Marshall Plan. 
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Mr. Suarp: I am not so much concerned about trade in a commercial | 
sense as trade in the sense of bargaining. Beloff says, as I understand! 
him, that all we can bargain for is a system in which we do not have to) 
deal together, except perhaps on commercial matters. 


Mr. Kun: We bargained successfully and traded successfully in your: 
sense, too. You will remember that we concluded treaties regarding the! 
satellite countries and Italy with the Russians, and that involved a lot of! 
trading—if you like, some horse-trading. 


Mr. Suarp: Of course, for my part I think that we are ready for a try’ 
at an over-all settlement. History is against us. The chances are against us.. 
If history repeats itself, the thing is impossible, just as horse-trading on 
detail is impossible. | 


Mr. Kuu: That I do not believe. I do not believe that the time has 
come yet for an over-all settlement, or for another major conference, or for 
a meeting between the President and Stalin, because I believe that if we 
involve the prestige of the countries to the extent of having Truman and 
Stalin meet at this time, it will be increasingly difficult to make conces 
sions on either side. 


Mr. Suarp: I do not care so much about how it is staged. I agree with. 
you that it would have to be done very carefully. It seems to me that you 
theory of a piecemeal settlement shows very little signs of success, an 
there are good reasons why it cannot. When you begin dealing, on th 
surface, the Russian request to share in the control of the Ruhr industrie 
is a reasonable one. But then you have not settled reparations, you hav 
not settled the Middle East, you have not settled Japan. 


Mr. Kun: Why would you be in favor of starting with questions whic 
appear insoluble, like Russian participation in the control of Ruhr indus- 
try, instead of starting with something like trade in which both the Rus- 
sians and ourselves and the Western Europeans have a stake? Why not 
Austria, on which, if you examine the situation, after all, we are not ver 
far from agreement? 


Mr. Suarp: There are some such situations on which we can agree: 
Trade—commercial relations—is less important in my mind than other 
things. Austria is a detail. As soon as we get beyond Austria to Greece, t 
Bulgaria, to Rumania, most of the details ramify into everything else an 
to all the other parts of the world. That was part of the difficulty witk 
Byrnes at the London Conference. 
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Mr. Kun: It seems to me that you rather minimize the importance of 
the commercial factor—for Britain, for instance. 


Mr. Suarp: Well, it is important. 


Mr. Kun: If the British can buy grain and raw material from countries 
in which they do not have to pay dollars, it is not a minor detail for them. 


Mr. Suarp: J agree. 


Mr. BetorF: On that point, of course, coming from England, I would 
strongly agree. My great fear is that this idea of a general political settle- 
ment—particularly if it fails as I think it must—will make all that kind of 
cooperation harder and not easier. We have on our side at the moment the 
fact that Russia, I believe, does not want a war in the ordinary sense and 
the fact that, for some time to come, her own reconstruction will be pro- 
moted by commercial contacts. Once we go beyond that, as Sharp wants 
to, we will, I believe, as I have said, come up against this fact that Russia is 

a missionary power and that every one of these issues—like participation 
in the Ruhr—involves the gaining from their point of view of new out- 
posts for communism. 


Mr. Suarp: You think that this is a religious conflict and therefore 
hopeless ? 

Mr. Bextor: I think that it is a religious conflict and therefore one 
which cannot be settled by the ordinary instruments of statesmanship, in 
the same way as the sixteenth-century conflict was not settled by the ordi- 
nary instruments of statesmanship but only by the growth of new modes 
of thought which could not have been foreseen at the time of the first 
split in the Western world. 


Mr. Suarp: Of course, you may well be right. It seems to me that the 
religious, ideological factors in the situation are a symptom and a mask 
and that the results are deep, permanent power conflicts which have ex- 
pressed themselves constantly throughout history in different patterns. 


Mr. Betorr: Perhaps if you could give us even one or two terms of this 
general settlement, we could see how far you are correct in that view. 


Mr. Suarpe: In the first place, so far as procedure goes, I would agree 
that a conference should not be staged too publicly. It should be done by 
consultation and what not. But there should be a stage in which people do 
not bargain, it seems to me, in which representatives of both powers sit 
down and think about history and psychology; and the only expert that 

they need around is, perhaps, a child psychologist, who is acquainted with 
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the oddities of human nature in the raw, to keep them in hand when they 
get excited. I would like them just to think for, let us say, ten days, with a_ 
little—not too much—drinking to relax them, about the state of the world 
and its history. Then they could go on to sketch the broad terms of an out- 
line. And it does not seem to me that it is very hard to see what those 
terms would be. : 


Mr. Kuu: What is your idea about that? 


Mr. Suarp: The Russians have got to modify their expansionism in 
Eastern Europe and Western Asia, Iran, Palestine—wherever they may 
be expanding. To make some sort of a modus vivendi there they have got 
to give up hoping for reparations from the United States by way of the 
conquered countries. On the other hand, their claim to share in the con- . 
trol of the Ruhr seems very sensible. It is hard to see why we should be in 
control of Japan for any lengthy period; it is a threat to them in the Far 
East. We need a police force, which I should think ought to be built 
around the American Navy and the American Air Force and the Russian 
Army and the Russian Air Force, balanced in any way you like, in all 
sorts of possible proportions, but with that general architecture. 


Mr. Kun: Without going into detail on your program, it seems to me 
that Iran was perhaps an unfortunate example, because it is the one region 
from which Russia has made a major retreat since the end of the war. 


Mr. Suarp: For the moment, yes. 


Mr. Kun: In December, 1946, the Russians did withdraw; that is quite 
true. 


Mr. Suarp: They are reported to be beaming their propaganda to the 
Near East again, including Iran. However, it could easily flare up—all 
these situations. 


Mr. Betorr: Does that not in fact mean that to ask the Russians to re- 
nounce interest in a certain sphere is to ask them to renounce their own 
nature? And I myself feel that your first ten days would drag along pretty 
glumly, because people in cultures which are now so far apart would find 
very little to talk about before they got down to real business. I cannot 
help feeling that you will be preparing a major disillusionment for the | 
rest of the world. And also, and there is an important point here, to con- | 
centrate on a Russo-American solution as if other countries could just | 
then be brought in afterward is to create new, unreasoning fears, perhaps, | 
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‘in the peoples of Europe and to give a major hold to Communist propa- 
‘ganda. 


Mr. Kun: I am sure that Sharp did not literally mean setting a ten-day 
limit on any talks of this nature, because we have seen in the past, for in- 
stance, that it has taken as long as ten days to agree on an agenda for the 
talks after they once get started. 


Mr. Suarp: No mechanical timing was intended. So far as Russia’s. 
having a peculiar nature is concerned, of course, I think that our natures 
are very much more alike than is generally recognized, especially in this 
disposition to fight. Somehow or other we have all acquired it, whether it 
is inborn and biological, and the result of natural selection, or whether it 
is the result of the conditions in which we live. We all tend to fight, and 

| it seems to me if that fact were once faced squarely and if we asked our- 
selves whether we wanted to go on that way, we might have considerable 
progress. 


Mk. Bexorr: I think that you would be less optimistic if you had spent 
as much time as I have pouring over the Russian writings and looking at 
the way in which they interpret the world and notice the difference be- 
tween that interpretation and the one which is familiar to us. 


Mr. Suarp: All I can claim in this respect is familiarity with the proc- 
“esses of negotiation and litigation in lawsuits, and it seems to me that 
there is a remarkable resemblance in these horrible and dramatic circum- 
stances to the conditions of bargaining in a lawsuit over a mule, let us 
say, and that our governments may be getting us back to a healthy atti- 
tude in this respect. 


Mr. BetorF: Do you, Kuh, regard the processes of politics as anything 
dike a lawsuit? 
Mr. Kun: At times, when the lawyers take their hair down, I should 


say yes. ; 
Would you, at this stage, like to summarize your attitude? 


Mr. Bevorr: I think that I have made clear what my own emphasis is in 
all this. I believe that we must be prepared to take a much longer view 
than we have done hitherto. We must be prepared to accept the fact that 
a part of the globe is now Communist controlled and going to remain so, 
The power elements in the situation give reasonable prospect that a ma- 
jor conflict between that portion of the globe and the rest can be avoided, 
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at least for some time to come. And the question of which side benefits in f 
the interim depends upon the use which we make of these years. Further’ 
than that interim, I do not believe that we can plan. If the nations of the: 
free world can draw closer together and work out constructive solutions | 
to the problems we have mentioned, and to many others which we have | 
not, then I can see no reason why Soviet communism—in which we here: 
do not believe—is going to be the gainer. And if the United States—if 
your country, Kuh and Sharp—is to lead in this effort, it can only be by 
persuading other peoples of its own peaceful and constructive intentions. 

For this reason, of course, no approach from the Russians should be dis- 
regarded or handled as it has been this week. But the really significant 
things are those which happen outside the framework of relations with 
Russia, properly speaking. In fact, to put it in a word, my hope is to see | 
Russia disappear from the headlines. 


Mr. Swarr: I am, after all, more hopeful than you. I hope that we shall 
have headlines, but headlines about a settlement. The real conflict today is 
between propensities that all people have—the disposition to fight and 
the disposition to agree. When we decide which we really prefer—fight- 
ing or agreement—we can have a peace conference. Economic, territorial, 
and administrative problems can easily be solved once we have all faced 
that simple psychological choice. The events of this week have helped us 
toward making the choice a sane one. 


Mr. Kun: To sum up briefly, as I see it, something happened this 
week which shocked the world and harmed the United States’ reputation, 
for we are dealing with a Europe whose people want peace. Europeans 
are still living among the ruins of their bombed cities. They are still 
mourning their dead. And they are recoiling in fear and disgust from the 
suggestion of a third world war. Across the Atlantic they will be asking: 
Has America ceased to distinguish between appeasement and accommo- | 
dation? Are the United States’ terms to Russia unconditional surrender? 
Or, without appeasing, are we ready to discuss things on a give-and-take 
basis? People are asking now: Do we or do we not want peace? Many 
Europeans, who have been blaming Moscow for the growing war threat, 
are seeing things less in black and white. We have turned the picture 
gray. We have maneuvered ourselves into making a proposal and then 
repudiating it. We have landed a hard swing from the right—smack on 
our own jaw. But it is by no means too late to retrace our steps and to test 
the possibility of those direct talks for which the people are waiting. 


O years ago during my initial 
ersation with Generalissimo 
in and yourself, I stated as clearly 
ossible my estimate of the inevi- 
€ reaction of the American people 
€ continuance of a policy by the 
et Government which would ap- 
to have as its purpose the pro- 
sive extension of the area of 
iet power. At that time, I pointed 
that it would be a grave misinter- 
ation of the fundamentally pacif- 
aracter of the American people 
lieve that they would not react 
gly and vigorously to the pro- 
sive domination by one country 
neighbors and the clear threat 
€ world community which such 
n would imply. 

emphasized at that time that the 
ted States had no desire whatever 
ee the world divided into two 
r groupings, nor to divert a large 
of its income to the maintenance 
military establishment which 


A Special Supplement ou 
XT OF STATEMENTS EXCHANGED 
BETWEEN U.S. AND RUSSIA 


al Statement by United States Ambassador Walter 
Bedell Smith Made to Soviet Foreign Minister 
. May 4, 1948 


such a world situation would necessi- 
tate in elementary self-defense. It 
seemed apparent then that such a line 
of policy as that described could lead 
inevitably-to a crystallization of the 
non-Soviet areas of the world whose 
people would quite understandably 
feel themselves progressively threat- 
ened by such developments. It seemed 
also inevitable in such a case that the 
United States, as the strongest nation 
in this community, would be forced 
to take a leading part in this move- 
ment and to divert a large portion of 
its energy, which by preference our 
people would prefer to utilize for as- 
sistance in the reconstruction of the 
ravages of the war, to the mainte- 
nance of a military establishment ade- 
quate to meet the developing world 
situation. 

Unhappily the apprehensions I felt 
at that time have been realized. 

Since that date, Soviet policy in 
eastern Europe has produced the re- 
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action which was predicted. The 
situation which has resulted is ob- 
viously one of great seriousness. 

The European community and the 
United States have become alarmed 
at the implications of Soviet policy, 
and are drawing closer together in 
mutual self-protection, but only in 
self-protection. 

It is for this reason that my Govern- 
ment desires me to outline to you 
with complete clarity and frankness 
the position of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

There should be no mistake about 

~the determination of the United 
States to play its part in these co- 
operative movements for recovery and 
self-defense. The concern and the 
determination of the people of the 
United States have been intensified 
by the inexplicable hostility of the 
Soviet Government to the European 
Recovery Program—a measure which 
in its inception and subsequent de- 
velopments is so obviously only a 
measure of American assistance for 
reconstruction on a co-operative basis 
without menace or threat to anyone. 

The situation which has been pro- 
duced by the actions of the Soviet 
Government or by political groups 
obviously under its control, and the 
natural and inevitable reaction on 
the part of other countries, including 
the United States to these actions is 
obviously one of great seriousness. 

My Government has no idea what 
conclusions the Soviet Government 
has reached concerning the present 
attitude of the United States. It has 
noted that the picture of this attitude 
given by the Soviet press is dan- 


7 t 


gerously distorted and errone 
Whether or in what degree the m 
bers of the Soviet Government th 
selves believe this distorted version: 
Government has no means of « 
mating. For this reason I wis 
make plain certain points on w 
my Government considers it extre: 
ly important that there be no r 
understanding at this time. 

1. The policies of the United St: 
Government in international qy 
tions have been made amply cleay 
recent months and weeks. They hr 
the support of the overwhel 
majority of the American peo? 
They will continue to be vigorow 
and firmly prosecuted. 

It would be a grave error if o 
were to assume that domestic ¢ 
siderations, such as the forthco 
elections, would in any way wea: 
the determination of the Un) 
States to support what it believe 
be right. The American people 
always known how to separate 
mestic and foreign policy at the pp 
er moment. 

Similarly, my Government: 
aware that Communist organizatt 
here and there have been dissemii 
ing propaganda to the effect the 
forthcoming economic crisis in 
United States will soon produ 
radical change in American polic 
It is hoped that no one will be so 
ish as to forfeit the chances of p» 
ress toward world stability for 
sake of an economic prognosticat 
which has been proven wrong 
and time again. Even those who | 
sist in believing such a prognost 
tion must, at the very least, r 


f 


it an economic crisis would not 
ct in any way our basic productive 
pacity, nor our concept of the basic 
ctors underlying our foreign policy. 
It must be emphasized that the 
esent state of world affairs involves 
sues which the people of the United 
ates consider to be vital to United 
tes national security and the world 
ace. No one should deceive himself 
to the seriousness of United States 
icy with respect to these issues. 
2. On the other hand my Govern- 
ent wishes to make it unmistakably 
ear that the United States has no 
stile or aggressive designs what- 
er with respect to the Soviet Union. 
ssertions to contrary are falsehoods 
hich can result only from complete 
isunderstanding or malicious mo- 
es. United States policies have 
zen so devised that they cannot pos- 
bly affect adversely the interest of 
Soviet peace with its neighbors and 
refrain from attempts to exercise 
due influence, directly or indirect- 
, in their affairs. 
In fact, many of the elements of 
nited States foreign policy to which 
e-Soviet press takes such strong 
ception today would never have 
me into existence if it had not been 
cessary for the United States to aid 
er countries to defend their own 
litical integrity from attempts, on 
e part of Communist minorities, to 
ize power and to establish re- 
imes subservient to foreign interests. 
ould these attempts cease, the ne- 
ssity for same of the manifestations 
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of United States foreign policy, which 
apparently are unwelcome in Mos- 
cow, would cease with them. 

The present state of United States— 
Soviet relations is a source of grievous 
disappointment to the American 
people and to the United States Gov- 
ernment. As far as we are concerned, 
it represents a painful and undesired 
alternative toward which we have 
been driven, step by step, by the pres- 
sure of Soviet and world Communist 
policy. We still do not despair by any 
means of a turn of events which will 
permit us to find the road to a decent 
and reasonable relationship between 
our two countries, with a fundamen- 
tal relaxation of those tensions which 
today exercise so unhappy an influ- 
ence on international society every- 
where. As far as the United States is 
concerned, the door is always wide 
open for full discussion and the com- 
posing of our differences. 

My Government earnestly hopes 
that the members of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment will not take lightly the posi- 
tion of the United States Govern- 
ment as here expressed. They have it 
in their power to alleviate many of 
the situations which today weigh so 
heavily on all international life. It is 
our earnest hope that they will take 
advantage of these possibilities. If 
they do, they will not find us lacking 
in readiness and eagerness to make 
our own contribution to a stabiliza- 
tion of world conditions entirely com- 
patible with the security of the Soviet 


peoples. 
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- Text of Reply by Foreign Minister Molotov 
~ May 9, 1948 | 


THE Soviet Government has ac- 
quainted itself with the statement 
made by United States Ambassador 
Smith on May 4 of this year with 
reference to the present state of So- 
viet-American relations. The Soviet 
Government views favorably the de- 
sire of the Government of the United 
States to improve these relations as 
expressed in said statement, and 
agrees to the proposal to proceed with 
this end in view, to a discussion and 
settlement of the differences existing 
between us. 

At the same time the Soviet Goy- 
ernment deems it necessary to state 
that it is unable to agree with the 
Government of the United States in 
that the present unsatisfactory state of 
Soviet-American relations and inter- 
national tension are caused by the 
policy of the U.S.S.R. in eastern 
Europe and by the growing influence 
of the Soviet Union there. 

As regards relations between the 
U.S.S.R. and its neighbors as well as 
other countries in Europe, the Soviet 
Government is in a position to note 
with satisfaction that these relations 
indeed have considerably improved 
since the war. It is known that this 
has found expression in the conclu- 
sion of treaties of friendship and mu- 
tual assistance between the U.S.S.R. 
and those countries, treaties which 
are aimed exclusively against a repe- 
tition of aggression on the part of 
Germany and her possible allies and 
which, contrary to the statement of 


Ambassador Smith, contain no secr 
protocols whatever. The above-me 
tioned countries which were swept k 
German aggression are especially 11 
terested in conclusion of such treati 

It is known that the United Stati 
also is pursuing a policy of consoli 
ing its relations with neighbor 
countries, such as, for instance, Can 
da and Mexico as well as other Am 
ican countries, which is perfe 
comprehensible. 

It is equally comprehensible th 
the Soviet Union also is pursuing | 
policy of consolidating its relation 
with neighboring and other cous 
tries of Europe. The policy of consoh 
dating friendly relations with thes! 
countries of Europe will be pursu 
by the Soviet Union in the future 4 
well. | 

The statement of the United Stata 
Government said certain foreign p 
icy elements of the United States ii 
other countries which evoke the di! 
content of the U.S.S.R. are caused 
the excessive influence of the Sovid 
Union on the domestic affairs a 
those countries. The Soviet Gover 
ment cannot agree with such an et 
planation. 

As regards the countries of easte 
Europe which are referred to in th 
case, it is known that since the we 
important democratic transforma 
tions have taken place there, that th 
constitute a means of defense agains 
the threat of a new war and for th 
reason favorable conditions ha 


created for the development of 
endly relations between these coun- 
es and the U.S.S.R. 

It would be utterly wrong to 
tribe the democratic transforma- 
ms which have taken place there 
the intervention of the Soviet 
ion in the domestic affairs of the 
d countries. This would mean ig- 
ring the indubitable fact that the 
ove transformations constitute the 


m and are regarded by the peoples 
eastern Europe as a guarantee 
ainst the threat of a new war. 

In light of the above, promotion of 
mmunists to leading positions is 
tfectly natural because the peo- 
of these countries regard Com- 
unists as the most consistent fight- 
against a new war. 

No one has the right to dispute the 
t that implementation of demo- 
tic reforms is the domestic affair 
each state. 

However, from the above state- 
ent of the Government of the 
ited States, it clearly follows that 
is Government holds a different 
w and on its part practices inter- 
ntion in the domestic affairs of 
her states which cannot but evoke 
rious objections on the part of the 
viet Government. Events in Greece 
e not the sole example of such inter- 
ntion in the domestic affairs of 
her states. 

The Government of the United 
ates also explains the present un- 
tisfactory state of Soviet-American 
lations by the Soviet Government's 
titude to the so-called European 
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Recovery Program. Meanwhile, it is 
perfectly clear that if the question of 
the economic recovery of European 
countries had not been dealt with in 
the manner adopted in the said pro- 
gram, but on the basis of normal con- 
ditions of international economic co- 
operation within the framework of 
the United Nations organization, and 
with due respect for the national 
rights and sovereignty of states, there 
would have been no reason for an 
unfavorable attitude of the U.S.S.R. 
to the European Recovery Program 
—more so in that the U.S.S.R., as one 
of the states which suffered most eco- 
nomically during the war, is highly 
interested in the development of post- 
war international economic co-opera- 
tion. 

At the same time the Soviet Gov- 
ernment deems it necessary to declare 
that the present unsatisfactory state 
of Soviet-American relations and in- 
ternational tension result from the 
recent policy of the Government of 
the United States. What helps bring 
about such tension is first of all the 
actions of the United States Govern- 
ment, such as the progressive de- 
velopment of a network of naval and 
air bases in all parts of the globe, in- 
cluding territories bordering to the 
U.S.S.R. While the press and a 
number of official representatives of 
the United States plainly state that 
these bases are not being set up for the 
purpose of encircling the US.S.R., 
measures of this kind cannot be ex- 
plained by need in self-defense. Nor 
can it be passed over that the present 
atmosphere in international relations 


is poisoned by all kinds of bellicose 
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threats directed against the U.S.S.R. 
and emanating from definite circles 
closely connected with the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

The Soviet Government, on the 
contrary, is consistently pursuing a 
peaceable policy in regard to the 
United States and other states and 
does not set up military bases in other 
countries and does not resort to any 
threats in regard to anyone. 

Moreover, a military alliance of the 
western countries comprising Brit- 
ain, France, Belgium, Holland, and 
Luxembourg was recently formed. 
Whereas all treaties of mutual assist- 
ance concluded by the Soviet Union 
with eastern European countries as 
well as with Britain and France are 
aimed at preventing another aggres- 
sion on the part of Germany, and are 
not directed against any Allied state, 
the military alliance of the five west- 
ern states set up at present, as is evi- 
dent from the treaty, does not have 
Germany alone in mind but can 
equally be directed against those 
states which were allies in the second 
World War. 

The entire British, French, and 
American press openly says that the 
alliance is directed against the 
U.S.S.R. One cannot overlook the 
fact that the formation of the said 
military alliance became possible only 
due to the encouragement on the part 
of the Government of the United 
States. A clearly military treaty of five 
western states can by no means be re- 
garded as a treaty of self-defense. 

The unfriendly policy of the 
United States Government with re- 
gard to the U.S.S.R. also has been re- 


vealed in Soviet-American trade. 
der a trade agreement Wee | 
between our two states, the Uni 
States Government is obliged a i 
apply to exports of commodities fr 
the United States to the Soviet Uni! 
any more burdensome rules or f 
malities than those applied in reg: 
to any third country. 

However, the present policy of t 
United States Government disregan 
this undertaking of the United Sta: 
and completely contradicts the Sovii 
American trade agreement in thati 
established discrimination against 
U.S.S.R. despite the fact the Sovi 
Union discharges its obligations v 
der said agreement in good faith. . 
a result of this, export of Americ; 
goods to the U.S.S.R. is being 
rupted although the Soviet Uni: 
made advance payment for the 
goods or has even paid in full 
them. This also causes harm to t) 
American firms concerned. It is 
fectly obvious that such a situatid 
cannot be tolerated. 

At present the United States 
ernment declares that the Unit: 
States does not entertain any hostile } 
aggressive intention in regard to t 
Soviet Union and expresses the ho 
that it will be possible to find a way’ 
establishing good and sensible re: 
tions between our two countr? 
along with a radical relaxation in i 
ternational tension and expresses 
preparedness to assist in such stabi 
zation of world conditions as wor 
also meet the interests of the securf 
of the Soviet people. 

The Soviet Government can om 
welcome this statement of the Ga 


ament of the United States, for, as 
known, it has always pursued the 
icy of peaceableness and co-opera- 
in regard to the United States, 
d this policy always has met with 
imous approval and support on 
e part of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. 
e Government of the U.S.S.R. de- 
res that it intends to pursue this 
licy with perfect consistency in the 
ture as well. 
The Soviet Government also ex- 


FTER hearing Mr. Molotoy’s reply 
May 9, Ambassador Walter Bedell 
ith made the following additional 
mments, which accurately express 
e views of this government. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Molotov’s 
atement I said I would comment 
riefly. With regard to remarks about 
development of United States bases, 
ir policy of encirclement and our 
ar-like threats,” I had only to say 
at our entire history was refutation 
- any suspicion of a policy which 
volved aggressive war. As I stated 
ring our previous conversation, 
e drawing together of the western 
uropean countries and the support 
hich was being given them by the 
nited States was a direct reflection 
‘the apprehensions and fears which 
id been aroused by the expansionist 
licy of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
epublics, and that while I had no 
sht to disbelieve his statements, I 
uld not refrain from paraphrasing 
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presses hope that it will be possible to 
find means of eliminating existent 
differences and for establishing good 
relations between our countries such 
as would comply with the interests of 
our peoples and the cause of consoli- 
dation of general peace. 

Gen. Smith promised to communi- 
cate the Soviet Government’s state- 
ment to the Government of the 
United States. 


Reply of Ambassador Smith to Foreign Minister 
Molotov, May 10, 1948 


Mr. Vyshinsky’s comment that facts 
spoke for themselves. 

“The United States was secure in 
its honesty of purpose with regard to 
E.R.P. Our people were, as stated 
previously, completely unable to un- 
derstand implications placed on that 
program by the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. 

The United States appreciates and 
fully understands the desire and in- 
deed the necessity of close and friend- 
ly relations between the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and its 
neighbors, but that here again facts 
spoke for themselves, and I was fully 
familiar with events which followed 
the acceptance by Czechoslovakia of 
the invitation to the E.R.P. confer- 
ence in Paris and subsequent reversal 
of this acceptance during the imme- 
diately following visit of Masaryk 
and Gottwald to Moscow. 

A country like my own, which per- 
mitted complete freedom of political 
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thought and expression, did not op- 
pose communism because of its Marx- 
ian ideology but purely and simply 
because we had seen repeated in- 
stances of Communist minorities 
coming into power by illegal means 
and against the will of the majority 
of the population in the countries re- 
ferred to. The United States re- 
mained convinced that these minority 
coups d’état would have been quite 
impossible without the moral and 
physical support of the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics. 

With respect to trade agreements, 
there was nothing the United States 
would like better under conditions of 
reasonable and honest understanding 
than to participate in expanding 
trade with the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics and to contribute to the 
economic recovery of the Soviet 
states which had suffered during the 
war. If proof were desired of our pre- 
vious feeling in this respect, it could 
be found in the fact that under lend- 
lease we had shipped to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics enormous 
values in basic industrial plants which 
when shipped obviously would not be 
in production in time to contribute 


with regard to trade was again a ch 
rect reflection of the Soviet expas 
sionist policies referred to in my prq 
vious conversation. 

I did not wish to indulge in a cop 
test of words which might be intes 
preted as the “pot calling the ke 
black,” but I had recently reviewes 


particularly the Roosevelt-Litvincs 
agreement, and that I would reminn 
him of what I am sure he alread 
knows, i.e., that the only provisiod 
of this agreement which had not bees 
violated by the Union of Soviet So 
cialist Republics was that permittin: 
the presence of an American clergy 
man in Moscow. 

However, these were mattem 
which it would be profitless for us t) 
pursue to the exclusion of the majot 
issues. I had, I believed, made com 
pletely clear the policies of the Unitee 
States and the reasons which prompt 
ed the adoption of these policies. | 
appreciated Mr. Molotov’s statemeni 
of the policies of his government 
which I would communicate at onc’ 
to Washington. 


Statement by President Truman on the Exchanges 
between the United States and Russia 
May II, 1948 


WITH regard to the recent exchange 
of views between Ambassador Smith 
and Foreign Minister Molotov in 
Moscow, it was felt by this govern- 
ment that in view of the adoption of 


the European Recovery Program as ; 
definite expression of policy, and o 
the President’s recent recommenda 
tions to Congress concerning the mili 
tary establishment, it was importan 


= 


at there should be no misconception 
confusion in the minds of the So- 
et government concerning the posi- 
on of this government. 
Accordingly, Ambassador Smith 
as directed to seek an interview 
ith Mr. Molotov in order to set forth 
clearly as could be expressed the 
licies and purposes of the United 
ates with regard to the Soviet 
nion, and thus avoid any unfortu- 
ute misunderstanding in view of the 
waracter of the current propaganda 
atements. 

The statement made by Ambassa- 
or Smith represented no new de- 
urture in American policy. It was a 
iteration of the American position 
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as it has been repeatedly expressed 
both publicly and privately. 

The two salient points of the state- 
ment made by Ambassador Smith 
were these: 

“The policies of the United States 
Government in international ques- 
tions have been made amply clear in 
recent months and weeks. They have 
the support of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people. They 
will continue to be vigorously prose- 
cuted.” 

“On the other hand, this Govern- 
ment wishes to make it unmistakably 
clear that the United States has no 
hostile or aggressive designs whatso- 
ever with respect to the Soviet 
Union.” 


tatement by United States Secretary of State George 
Marshall and Excerpts from His Discussion 


with Reporters, May 12, 1948 


STATEMENT 


ITH regard to General Smith’s 
nfidential interview with Foreign 
finister Molotov, this was directed 
ward a very definite purpose. 
here had been in this country a con- 
sion of publicity and of statements 
- speeches, relating to our actions 
1d our attitude toward the Soviet 
nion. 

The number of such statements 
ould probably increase as the polit- 
al campaign becomes intensified. 
was therefore felt to be highly im- 
yrtant to distinguish in the minds of 
e Soviet Government between such 


statements and the definite policy of 
this Government, which remains un- 
changed. 

Since our basic purpose was to re- 
affirm the formal position of this 
Government and to distinguish it 
from the mass of unofficial state- 
ments, our responsibility was to make 
clear the position of the United States 
Government, and of the United 
States, alone. 

General Smith did not ask for any 
general discussion or negotiation. We 
have had a long and bitter experience 
with such efforts. This Government 
had no intention of entering into bi- 
lateral negotiations with the Soviet 
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Government on matters relating to 
the interests of other governments. 
The discussion of any proposals in 
regard to outstanding issues which 
the Soviet Government may have in 
mind, must, as a matter of course, be 
conducted in the body charged with 
responsibility for these questions. 

What we want is action in the 
fields where action is possible and 
urgently necessary at the present 
time. 

I refer to the matters before the 
Security Council and other United 
Nations bodies, such as the situation 
in Korea, questions before the Allied 
Control Council in Berlin and the 
Austrian treaty negotiations, where 
the utmost of difficulties have arisen 
and stalemates generally resulted. 

It would be very unfortunate if an 
attempt were made to sit down at a 
table and enter into general discus- 
sions and have the discussions result 
in failure to reach agreements or re- 
sult in disputes over the obligations 
which might be undertaken in such 
agreements. 

That would do the world great 
harm. We cannot afford a continua- 
tion of such failures. What we must 
have is successful action where such 
action is now sorely needed. 


DISCUSSION 


Correspondent. Mr. Secretary, do 
you plan to send any further infor- 
mation or note or statement to Mr. 
Molotov on this subject? 

Secretary Marshall. He had noth- 
ing in mind on that, not at the present 
time. 


Q. Should the Russians prove wi 
ing to enter into negotiations in 
spirit of compromise and harmoniza 
tion, would the United States in cor 
sultation with the other great powen 
be willing to do likewise? 

A. Yes, of course, assuming th 
specific proposals were involved ana 
not general discussions. That merel1 
affirms what the President has al 
ready said and what has been Unitec 
States policy throughout as to con: 
tinuing negotiations, but they mus) 
have a practical possibility of getting 
somewhere. 

Q. Is that what was meant by the 
statement that the door is alway: 
wide open? 

A. That was exactly what wa: 
meant by that and in the statemen' 
(just read). It was a reaffirmation o: 
what the President had already said 

Q. Is there any thought at all is 
yours or this Government’s mind fo: 
two-power negotiations with the Rus 
sians, with the Soviet Union on inter 
national problems other than one 
that directly affect the two of us? 

A. None whatsoever. 

Q. What did you mean by sayin; 
(in the statement) that confusion o 
statements would increase as the 
litical campaign intensifies? Did yor 
mean the United States political carr 
paign? 

AShY eS: sere 

Q. Is it now your view that it is u 
to the Soviet Union to take the in 
tiative or any other steps along thes 
lines? 

A. Well, it goes much further tha 
that. For example, in Foreign Mini 
ter Molotov’s statement, he said: 


“The Soviet Government can only 
elcome this declaration of the Gov- 
nment of the United States, for, as 
known, it has always carried on a 
ace-loving policy and one of col- 
ration with regard to the United 
ates which has always met with 
1animous approval and support on 
e part of the peoples of the Soviet 
nion. The Government of the 
.S.S.R. declares that in the future as 
ell it intends to carry out this policy 
ith complete consistency.” 

Now, without any regard to the 
st and only with reference to the 
ture, that is a very important state- 
ent. That is a very important state- 
ent, he thought, and he was quite 
rtain the entire world will look on 
ith intense interest to follow the 
msistency or implementation of that 
atement. 

As he indicated in the opening 
mments he made, what the United 
ates is concerned mainly with at 
€ present moment is action in these 
rious groups such as the Security 
guncil and so on, and where a tre- 
endous improvement in the world 
uation can be secured, if the stale- 
ates that exist can be broken down. 
ow, there is a practical proposition, 
| opportunity for practical demon- 
ation of reaching an accord which 
ll permit a stabilization of the 
orld situation.... 

Q. Do you mean we would still be 
terested in carrying on the confi- 
ntial discussions through diplo- 
atic channels since a settlement has 
t. been reached in other councils? 
A. He thought we will always be 
deavoring to do that whenever 
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there is an opportunity to get a bene- 
ficial result. 

Q. As the State Department seems 
to regard the disclosure as somewhat 
unfortunate, has anybody said why 
they regarded it as unfortunate? 

A. He just tried to say that this is 
the only field for such diplomatic in- 
terchanges where one can proceed 
without having a general public re- 
sponse at a moment which would 
probably disturb the process of views 
or any possibility of agreement. 

Q. That is where I don’t get it 
clear; I was trying to define it. That is 
where I don’t understand it, how 
this disclosure has hurt the cause of 
peace in any way. 

A. It may not have. It may have 
helped it. He is not disputing that 
part at all. What he is saying is that 
in conversations between an Ambas- 
sador and a Foreign Minister the nor- 
mal procedure—he might say the rule 
or understanding—has been that 
there is no disclosure unless one first 
notifies the other party that one in- 
tends to make a disclosure. However, 
the United States is not quibbling 
over that, and will proceed with the 
tenor of its ways along the lines it has 
in the past.... 

Q. May I ask if I am correct in 
interpretation in relation to two 
things you said separately. You said 
that you thought the Soviet reply and 
the release of the Soviet reply indi- 
cates the willingness of the Soviet 
Government to proceed with nego- 
tiations. Do you then have a practical 
hope that the Soviet Government will 
take the actions which you said were 
necessary, or some of those actions? 
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Has there been that change in the 
situation ? 

A. He has hopes that evidence will 
be seen in these various fields of more 
of a spirit of reaching an accord. 

Q. Have there been any other over- 
tures, however informal, on the part 


of the Soviet Government in the le. 
few months looking toward a Unite 
States—Soviet conference? 

A. He does not recall any ove 
tures at any time for a United State= 
Soviet conference that would be on} 
purely bilateral basis. . 
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